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| 
AN ARMY OFFICER tells 


this story—a plain statement 
of certain events which took 
place in the ranks over which 
he had partial jurisdiction for 
several months after America 
entered the War. It is a 


strange and beautiful story— 


that of a man who was des- 


tined to fill the grave of this 
country’s Unknown Soldier 
—and to stand, unto genera- 
tions to come, as a symbol 
of the greatest of all loves— 
the love of a man who lives 
his life to the full but, when 
the appointed hour comes, 
lays it down—for the sake 


of his fellowmen. 
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THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


Extract from an anonymous letter: 

“Once he trod our streets—perhaps the 
very pavements which we daily travel. It 
never entered his head that he would 
become a symbol of sacrifice and his tomb 
a shrine of pilgrimage. If anyone had fore- 
told as much to him, how he would have 
laughed! If anyone were to reveal to us 
who he really was—that he had been a 
cashier in a New York bank or a taxi- 
driver in Chicago—would he still retain 
his power so deeply to move us? Who 
was he, this Unknown Soldier, whom 
we have exalted out of humanity into 
sainthood ?”’ 

The letter continues startlingly: “By a 
series of accidents I have come to possess 
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the secret of his identity. Since I am a 
regular-army officer and therefore for- 
bidden to issue published statements— 
still more because I doubt my own ability 
to make a statement of this sort read 
effectively—I am passing on my informa- 
tion, leaving the decision to your dis- 
cretion as to what use, if any, should 
be made of it. My excuse for this shifting 
of responsibility is that the urge to confess 
has become intolerable. During the years 
while I have maintained my silence, I 
have been oppressed by the accusation 
of an unperformed duty. Perhaps I have 
been afraid lest the price of frankness 
might be ridicule... .” 

A page of justification for preferring 
to remain anonymous follows. Then, “At 
this point I wish to emphasize that my 
assertions are not made recklessly. In 
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other countries besides our own the best 
minds have been at work on this same 
problem. France, for instance, has shown 
an almost irreverent curiosity in her at- 
tempt to solve the riddle of her Unknown. 
The wildest guesses have been rife: that 
the body interred with State honours 
beneath the Arc de Triomphe belonged 
formerly to an apache; that it belonged 
to a German spy; that it is not a man’s, 
but a woman’s. In the confusion of roman- 
tic imaginings one conjecture recurs 
with significant persistence: that in every 
country where an Unknown Soldier has 
been enshrined, in his known life he was 
the same sort of person—so similar that, 
save for differences of nationality, he 
might have been in all instances the same 
person. Which provokes a mystic fancy: 
that we Americans, French, British, Ital- 
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ians buried replicas of a master man who 
fought and died in all armies—as a 
doughboy, a poilu, a tommy. Carrying 
the extravagance a step further, if one 
admits the possibility of such a 
phenomenon, it is conceivable that he 
also fought and died a comrade-in-arms 
of our recent enemies; so that, had the 
Austrians imitated the Allies in thus 
elevating an Unknown Soldier, another 
replica of him would be entombed as a 
patriot in Vienna. Mad as such a surmise 
must sound, I beg you not to lose pa- 
tience. This is a case of there being more 
things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in the average philosophy. 
Herewith I forward for your inspection 
my unadorned narrative, leaving you free 
to edit, destroy, or employ it as you deem 
advisable. However you decide, I shall 
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not trouble you further. My concern is 
ended, now that I have cleared my 
conscience.” 

Inclosed was a typed manuscript, bear- 
ing no clue to its authorship. It is here 
produced exactly as received, in the belief 
that its simple directness will prove the 


best advocate of its sincerity. 
* 


In October, 1917, I was acting-adjutant 
of a skeleton battalion, my duties being 
to allot newly drafted civilians to compa- 
nies which as yet existed in name only. I 
suppose, had I been of an imaginative 
turn of mind, I might easily have permit- 
ted myself to become emotional. From 
morning till night men from every walk 
of life tramped past me, some of them 
slicked up in holiday attire, others wear- 
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THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
ing the rough clothes of humble occupa- 
tions which varied all the way from work- 
ing comfort to the rags of poverty. They 
came burdened with hand-baggage of 
every size and description from suitcases, 
purchased specially for the occasion, to 
bundles wrapped in newspaper. I had to 
steel my heart to maintain a correct de- 
portment of military aloofness. Had I 
not done so, the procession would have 
been halted interminably. Beneath their 
surface smiling—and most of the recruits 
etinned nervously—there wasn’t one who 
wasn’t feeling lost and lonely. At the 
slightest sign of sympathy each was will- 
ing to recount his life’s history, his hopes, 
his fears, and the dependents he had left 
behind him. Poor lads with their bright 
eyes, so determined to make a brave show- 
ing, yet so obviously panic-stricken, none 
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THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 
of them knowing or capable of visualizing 
whither he was going! 

In the extemporized orderly room, 
constructed of rough pine, I was seated 
at my table one morning, typewriters 
clicking, a clerk at my elbow, whose job 
it was to produce for instant perusal the 
enlistment papers of each newly drafted 
man as his name was called and he was 
paraded. As a rule the routine proceeded 
without variations; when everything con- 
cerning the man had been found correct, 
he was issued his serial number, appointed 
to a company, and given in charge of a 
sergeant to be marched off to the Quarter- 
master’s Department that he might be 
outfitted with a uniform, mess-kit, 
blankets, etc., which was the initial step 
in his transformation from a civilian to a 
soldier. On this particular morning a delay 
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occurred when the name of one, Jake 
Cohen, had been called. I did not notice 
the delay at first, nor did I look up, for 
I was busy completing entries of the last 
man who had filed before me. 

“This one’s a bit out of the ordinary, 
sir,” the clerk whispered, thrusting be- 
neath my nose a larger bunch of papers 
than I was in the habit of receiving with a 
single individual. 

Still without looking up, I fell to digest- 
ing their contents. Jake Cohen, it ap- 
peared, was by occupation a tailor and 
had been recruited from the lower East 
Side of New York. Recruited is scarcely 
the word; he had been drafted out of his 
turn in lieu of being sent to jail for making 
seditious utterances. Then came the spe- 
cific charge against him: during the lunch 
hour, when sweatshops emptied, he had 
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formed the practice of preaching pacifism 
to his fellow workers at street corners. At 
first the police, not understanding his 
language, had dispersed his meetings and 
moved him on. Then someone had laid 
information against him; he had been 
caught red-handed and arrested. The 
magistrate before whom he had been 
brought had taken a more lenient view of 
his offense than might have been ex- 
pected. Discovering that the prisoner was 
of military age and requirements, he had 
ordered that he be drafted forthwith into 
the army—the result being that he had 
been conducted to my orderly room in the 
charge of an armed escort. 

I wanted to be just. Above all, I was 
anxious to display no prejudice. I tried to 
view his predicament as he himself prob- 
ably regarded it. As a foreigner he was 
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out of touch with the wave of patriotism 
which had swept the country. The issues 
involved in the war were remotely appre- 
hended by him. In preaching pacifism he 
had had no idea that he was committing 
a crime which recent legislation had de- 
creed to be as outrageous as burglary. 
He’d understood that America was a free 
country and had considered himself well 
within his rights in expressing an opinion. 
Possibly he was tinged with socialism, as 
had been most of our prominent divines 
up to the day of our declaration of hostil- 
ity. He’d only been repeating at an inex- 
pedient moment what statesmen had 
been saying for the best part of three 
years, namely, that the United States 
rose superior to petty hatreds of European 
politics. His sole folly had been the vanity 
of the half-baked idealist. Swaying audi- 
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ences had lent the illusion of spaciousness 
to his otherwise cramped existence. 

As I studied his brief history, I became 
imperceptibly affected by the personality 
of the man who stood before me. As yet 
I had not glanced at him. I seemed to 
hear the pompous magistrate who had 
condemned him getting off his windy 
periods concerning the nobility of patriot- 
ism. But why should patriotism be obliga- 
tory on a man of the prisoner’s traditions? 
Patriotism entailed love of country. His 
race had no country to love; for centuries 
it had been a wanderer, attaching itself to 
other races parasitically for just as long 
as served its purpose. In the exactest 
sense he was a man without a country 
and therefore could claim exemption from 
taking sides nationally. Either he or his 
parents had crossed the Atlantic, fleeing 
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from persecution in the shape of organized 
massacres. America’s gift to him had 
been the lingering death of a sweatshop, 
for which meagre hospitality he was being 
compelled to make restitution by present- 
ing his body as a target. The bargain was 
unjust. Something of this sort, proclaimed 
carelessly at a street corner, had caused 
his arrest. My duty as his military supe- 
rior necessitated that I adopt a severe de- 
meanour. 

Turning abruptly to my sergeant, I 
ordered the room to be cleared. I was 
reluctant to shame the man before regu- 
larly drafted recruits who were to be his 
companions. While my instructions were 
being carried out, I pretended to continue 
examining his papers. When the shuffling 
feet had exited and all had grown quiet, 
I began gravely: 
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“Well, my man, so you’re Jake Cohen?” 
“Tt’s the name they have given me.” 

A peculiarly gentle voice. Scarcely cul- 
tured. Different. A winning voice, slightly 
Russian in its intonation. For the first 
time my eyes crept up his body, progress- 
ing slowly. At his hands they paused. 
His hands warned me that his face would 
come as a surprise. His hands were delicate 
and pointed. I don’t know anything about 
art, but I imagine they may have re- 
sembled a sculptor’s. And yet I could see 
the needle pricks on his fingers and the 
skin calloused with drawing the thread. 

“By occupation you're a tailor?” 

“They say that, too.” 

“But look here,” I protested with un- 
premeditated geniality, “I’m not ques- 
tioning inquisitively. I have to ask to make 
certain that your papers are correct.” 
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I raised my eyes and found that his 
were smiling. His smile is impossible to 
describe: it was one of sheer friendship, as 
though he had known and been fond of me 
always. He was as un-Americanized as 
if he had just landed at Ellis Island, wear- 
ing the silky beard and ringleted hair of 
a young rabbi. 

“You’re in the army now,” I said by 
way of pleasantry. “‘The first thing you'll 
have to do is to get a shave and a hair- 
cut.” 

“T shall have to do many things to 
which I’ve been unaccustomed,” he re- 
sponded. 

“You’re in an awkward fix. I’m sorry 
for you,” I went on conversationally. 
“The army’s the last place for which 
you're fitted. Not that it'll do you any 
harm if you survive. Wholesome food 
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and setting-up exercises will improve you. 
I should judge you’ve often been hungry.” 

“You judge rightly.” 

“What I’m trying to say,” I explained, 
“is that worse things could have befallen 
you. Of course the method of your draft- 
ing is disgraceful. If your fellow soldiers 
knew, they might make things awkward. 
That was why I cleared the room while 
we had this talk.” 

“‘T guessed as much and thank you.” 

“Tm not keen on being thanked,” I 
resumed my brusqueness. “My object 
was to give you a fair start. As far as I’m 
concerned [| shall do my best to repress 
your previous bad record. As long as you 
play the game, it’ll be as though it hadn’t 
happened. If you let me down——” 

e lyshanwt,« 
“Then, since I can trust you, let’s 
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hope you'll redeem your honour on the 
field of battle.” 

“Let’s hope so.”’ He spoke as an equal, 
still smiling curiously. 

Feeling that I wasn’t holding my end 
up, I cut short the interview by summon- 
ing the next man on the list of recruited. 

For some weeks in the rush of mobiliz- 
ing a raw battalion the memory of Jake 
Cohen faded from my mind. Then one 
day, in crossing the parade ground, I was 
saluted by a slim young soldier, graceful 
and almost girlish in his trimly fitting 
khaki. Having passed him, I halted a 
noncommissioned officer. 

“What’s that man’s name?” 

“Jake Cohen, sir. The men call him 
eLalys 2 

“Why?” 

“Because of his hands. It was his hands 
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that started it. They aren’t shaped for 
killing. The nickname’s stuck on account 
of—well, I might say his purity.” 

* How d’you mean?” 

“He don’t swear, sir, and he don’t tell 
certain stories.” 

“That’s to his credit. I hope it doesn’t 
affect his popularity.” 

“T wouldn’t call him popular, sir. He 
hasn’t got our sense of humour; the men 
play jokes on him.” 

““How’s he shaping as a soldier?” 

‘Awkward, sir. Sort of left-handed. 
Not but what he does his best.” 

“He looks different since he’s visited 
the barber,” I made light of my curiosity. 
Then, on the point of parting, ‘“‘See here, 
Sergeant, there’s to be no persecution. 
There’s nothing breaks a man’s heart 
sooner than nagging.” 
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It may have been three weeks later 
that the same sergeant tapped at the door 
of my orderly room, inquiring if he might 
have a word with me. It was after night- 
fall and I was alone, stooped above the 
table beneath a lamp, getting off a long- 
delayed batch of private correspondence. 
There was the breath of frost on the man’s 
tunic, I remember, as he entered. He 
saluted promptly, standing stiffly to at- 
tention. 

“We're off parade, Sergeant,” I looked 
up. “You must be tired with so much 
standing. Choose a chair and tell me 
what’s brought you.” 

“About this man, Jake Cohen, sir. 
You asked me to keep an eye on him.” 

“What have you learned?” 

“T don’t feel the fellow’s getting a 
square deal, sir. Somehow, I don’t know 
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how, the news has got abroad of how he 
was drafted. That and his oddness don’t 
make things easy for him. As regards his 
superiors—there’s nothing gained by 
mincing words—they pick on him.” 

“How do they pick on him?” 

“He gets more fatigues and guard 
duties than are his share. Why I’ve come 
to you, sir, is that I’ve remembered what 
you said about breaking a man’s heart 
with nagging. In the army you either 
break his heart or you change a willing 
man into a barrack-room lawyer.” 

“Then what you’re really telling me is 
that Jake Cohen’s becoming a ringleader 
of malcontents?” 

**Not exactly, sir; he’s in danger of be- 
coming. He has a sense of justice. Then 
he’s intelligent beyond the average. And 
lastly, he has the reputation for having 
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been a pacifist. He doesn’t seek out the 
trouble makers—not that I’ve noticed; 
but fellows who’ve landed themselves in 
trouble go to him.” 

“Humph!” I pondered the situation. 

“To tell the truth,” the sergeant added, 
“it’s his air of knowing more than you do 
that does the damage. That’s what gets the 
goat of the N. C. O.s placed over him.” 

“And you have a suggestion ?”’ 

“T have, sir. That he be given a chance. 
Why not make him a regimental tailor? 
Tailoring used to be his occupation. He 
might be happier at that.” 

I took the sergeant’s advice, wondering 
why I hadn’t thought of so practical a 
solution. From time to time I made in- 
quiries as to Jake Cohen’s progress—I 
had to be careful lest I be accused of 
playing favourites. From all I could gather 
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he was giving satisfaction, though there 
was little doubt that with the men he was 
no more popular. Perhaps less so, because 
he worked in comparative comfort while 
they were roughing it on route marches 
and digging imitation trenches. Anyhow, 
I’d done my best. A camp wasn’t a 
nursery. 

At Christmas something happened to 
raise his prestige. Entertainments were 
being arranged and talent hunted. It was 
discovered that Jake Cohen played the 
violin marvellously—it was said better 
than any professional in New York. The 
picture lives in my memory of his strange, 
poetic countenance, alight with ecstasy 
as he swayed above his instrument, mak- 
ing men dream like children. Playing a 
violin, however, wouldn’t get him far 
when it came to fighting. 
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With the New Year rumours began to 
circulate that we were to be sent overseas 
within a week, within two weeks, within 
a month. Sometimes the false alarms were 
official, their purpose being either to test 
the efficiency of our preparedness or else 
to deceive enemy spies who we had been 
warned were among us. At last in April, 
to our immense excitement, the alarm 
was not false. We embarked under cover 
of darkness, landed at Liverpool, en- 
trained for Dover, and were shipped to 
Calais, whence we were hurried to a 
reserve position in the rear of the British 
lines, which the enemy was then pounding 
with the Channel ports as his objective. 
Here we gained our first glimpse of war- 
fare, not as a means of wasting time but 
as a tragic reality: German prisoners, toil- 
ing like slaves, attended by armed guards; 
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Red Cross hospitals packed with wounded; 
nightly raids by bombing planes. It was 
the German prisoners who brought Jake 
Cohen again to my attention. The Mili- 
tary Police reported that he had been 
heard speaking to them in their own 
language. More suspicious still, he had 
been caught making them presents and 
even sharing with them his rations. While 
as yet there was nothing that could be 
pinned on him, we were advised that he 
would bear watching. Because of my 
earlier sympathy for the man and because 
he had pledged me his honour to play the 
game, I sent for him. 

The moment he was in my presence I fell 
under his spell. All the annoyance with 
which I had been boiling oozed from me. 
I suppose my actual sensation was that it 
would be prejudging him to display anger. 
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With a trustfulness which was repre- 
hensible, I handed to him the adverse 
report, marked Confidential. 

He glanced up. “I’m sorry, sir. Is it an 
offense to be kind?” 

“T’m afraid it is.” I attempted sarcasm, 
but in effect disparaged the authority of 
which I was the vehicle. ‘ You see, Cohen, 
the world’s changed. It’s no longer a virtue 
to love your enemies. You and I, as 
soldiers, are expected to hate our enemies 
—to mistreat them whenever circum- 
stances forbid us to slaughter them.” 

“T see,” he nodded. “Makes things 
difficult, doesn’t it, sir, when it’s one’s 
nature to be pitiful?” 

“Tt does that,” I affirmed. ‘‘ But when 
everyone’s drunk with blood and there’s 
a war raging, not to disguise one’s finer 
feelings leads to complications.” 
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“T’ve caused complications for you, 
sir,” he divined acutely. “Please believe 
me when I say it was the last thing I in- 
tended.” 

*T don’t doubt it,” I assured him ear- 
nestly. “But here’s how matters stand: 
I’ve rather shielded you, Cohen. With all 
this spy-fever abroad, if anyone stacked 
But I don’t 


need to continue. It would be serious for 


the cards against you 


me as adjutant after the leniency I’ve 
shown you.” 

“Of course it would, sir.” 

**But why is it, Cohen, when you and I 
can understand each other so perfectly, 
that you’ve cultivated this knack of get- 
ting up the shirts of the majority?” 

He smiled luminously, the way I’d 
seen him smile when he’d stooped above 
his violin. 
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“The majority are affronted by my 
purity.” 

“‘Couldn’t you modify your purity?” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“You know, sir, that’s not possible. 
Here’s what I can do, if it’ll help you: 
I can cease to be a tailor and become a 
combatant.” 

I stared at him. 

“But you wouldn’t like——?’ 

“We're not here to do what we like,” 
he reproached me gently. “I’m willing, 
if it'll spare your honour.” 

When he had gone and I realized the 
nature of our conversation, I grew in- 
dignant. What had persuaded me to act 
so preposterously? I was the adjutant of 
the battalion, a man under discipline and 
dispensing discipline. In pampering a 
delinquent, whom it had been my duty to 
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reprimand, I had been guilty of the 
grossest laxity. There could be only one 
explanation: the moment the man came 
near me, he hypnotized me. To repair my 
error, I lost no time in restoring him to 
the ranks of active fighters where every 
hour his conduct would be under close 
surveillance. 

After that in the hurry of events I lost 
sight of him. Any day we were expecting 
to man the trenches and receive our bap- 
tism of fire. Orders came through that our 
regiment was to lose its identity by being 
brigaded with the British. We were, in fact, 
on the point of being broken up and em- 
ployed for the replacement of British 
casualties, when the orders were counter- 
manded. In their stead we were entrained 
in our entirety and transported southward 
to a secret destination. It proved to be a 
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sector in Lorraine, which till now had 
been regarded as quiet. 

Only once on the journey did I come 
across my embarrassing acquaintance. 
During our fraternizing with the British, 
our men had adopted certain of their ex- 
pressions. We had reached our railroad 
terminus and were route-marching. I was 
trotting to the head of the column with 
my major, when I heard an N. C. O., 
named Corporal Triumph, exclaim bru- 
tally, ““None of your bloody pacifism.” 
Turning in my saddle, I saw that the re- 
buked private was Jake Cohen. So he was 
still at his old game, doing his utmost to 
be unpopular, provoking persecution! 
He tossed back my glance, smiling his 
recognition. But I was through with pro- 
tecting him. If he refused to learn sense, 
he must take his medicine. 
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While we officers were familiarizing 
ourselves with the trench system we were 
immediately to take over, our regiment 
was billeted in and about a ruined village; 
not so ruined, however, as to be entirely 
depopulated. Those of the original in- 
habitants who remained were, as in most 
battle areas, the least reputable. During 
the early stages of the war the village had 
been occupied by the enemy, then vic- 
torious; events had happened which were 
unrepeatable in their shame and horror. 
These memories and the cruel years of 
hope deferred had bludgeoned the villagers 
into a dull acceptance of degradation. 
They had ceased to be self-respecting— 
ceased even to be thrilled by their proxim- 
ity to heroism. The motive that urged them 
to stay on, facing gas attacks and shell 
fire, was avarice. They catered to their 
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defenders’ vices. Every peasant peddled 
intoxicants; there was no way of stopping 
the traffic. Feminine chastity, except 
among the undesired, seemed a forgotten 
virtue. For us to have posted orders for 
the restoration of morality would have 
branded us as invaders and tyrants. 
Had we tried to suppress the estaminets, 
the community would have protested 
that they were kept open for civilians, 
though why girls of amorous dispositions 
should be employed as servitors might 
have proved a difficult question to an- 
swer. The most we could do, as a regiment 
billeted on the neighbourhood, was to re- 
strict the hours during which liquor could 
be publicly served to men whom we com- 
manded. 

The night previous to the one on which 
we took over the line these hours were re- 
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laxed, with the consequence that the 
village became the scene of bacchanalia. 
It was natural enough that men imperilled 
by extinction, and most of them young, 
should grow frenzied to slake their thirst 
for life, while life was still available. One 
estaminet, called poetically The Silver 
Moon, had gained a deserved notoriety. 
It had a dancing floor of sorts, a slot 
machine which made mechanical music, 
and, to crown its attraction, whoever pur- 
chased champagne could claim Marie as 
a partner. Marie was a genuine beauty, 
sweet and sly, possessed of laughing eyes 
which caressed or mocked in proportion 
to the customer’s lavishness. She had lips 
ripe for kisses and a mass of palest hair, 
which seemed always on the point of 
tumbling. Somehow she had retained such 
a disarming air of innocence that it was 
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impossible to credit the tales that were 
narrated of her. Perhaps her secret was 
that she had grown to girlhood among con- 
ditions so abnormal that her conscience 
had never had the chance to trouble 
her. It was to The Silver Moon that those 
who could afford its charges thronged on 
that final night. Others, whose funds were 
meagre, peered through its steaming win- 
dows or contented themselves with hum- 
bler places of entertainment. 

It was a great occasion for Marie and 
no less for Marie’s proprietors. Till our 
coming, their village had experienced noth- 
ing but poilus, to whom a few francs rep- 
resented a month’s savings; whereas a 
doughboy flung away more money than a 
French officer. Short as our stay had been, 
she had acquired innumerable admirers, 
the most ardent of whom was Corporal 
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Triumph, the N. C. O. whom on the line 
of march I had heard upbraiding Jake 
Cohen. 

According to the story as I gleaned its 
details later, he grew increasingly posses- 
sive of her as the evening advanced. Other 
slatterns of the village were present; but 
not enough to supply a tithe of the soldiers 
with partners. The slot machine, which 
ground out music, was kept continuously 
going. Men were compelled to dance to- 
gether. Corporal Triumph’s anxiety to 
annex the only beauty was entirely 
understandable. Moreover, he had 
reached that pitch of jealousy at which 
he was persuaded he had a premier right 
to her. 

For some inscrutable reason Jake 
Cohen, who was in Triumph’s platoon, 
had squeezed his way into the estaminet. 
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It was the last place one might have ex- 
pected to find him. Having paid his en- 
trance by purchasing food, he neither 
danced nor drank; he merely stood 
crushed against the wall, watching but not 
participating. Wherever Marie strayed, 
his dark eyes followed her. The evidence 
is unanimous that at no time did he at- 
tempt to speak or interfere with her. 

As the spectacle increased in riot, she 
grew restive under his scrutiny. There 
were times when, with evident defiance, 
she surrendered herself more whole-heart- 
edly to the abandon; there were others 
when she paused, disturbed and puzzled, 
glancing back at him. How long this con- 
tinued Ihave no way of guessing, but 
there can be no doubt that gradually his 
gaze tormented her. 

Corporal Triumph had won her again 
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and was pressing her close as he danced; 
suddenly she stopped dead, thrusting him 
from her. Before she could be recaptured, 
she had darted across the floor and had 
flung herself at the feet of Jake Cohen. 
There she clung to his knees, her hair 
streaming loose, crushed and shaken with 
sobbing. Sheer amazement at her grief 
was sobering; it produced an instant si- 
lence. The slot machine droned to the end 
of its tune; no one volunteered to renew 
its music. As it ceased to wheeze, Marie’s 
broken voice could be heard pleading— 
pleading, of all things, for Jake Cohen’s 
forgiveness. How she supposed she had 
offended was not stated. He alone seemed 
unsurprised by her contrition and bending 
over her, whispered. Those who were 
nearest insist his words were, “Neither do 
I condemn thee’’—evidently a quotation 
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from the Bible. As he was raising her, 
Corporal Triumph approached, hurling 
insulting epithets against Cohen’s race 
and former pacifism. When he found him- 
self ignored, as much as if he had not 
spoken, he endeavoured to reach Cohen 
with his fists and would have succeeded 
if other N. C. O.s had not prevented him. 
Then the Military Police entered. Some- 
one knocked out the lights and there was a 
scamper for the exits. When lamps were 
restored, the participants in the quarrel 
had vanished. 

Of this happening we, in authority, 
knew nothing till after the court martial. 
But I run ahead of my story. 

Next evening our relief of the French 
division which had been holding the line 
was set in progress. Naturally every pre- 
caution had been taken to prevent the 
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enemy from getting wind of such a move- 
ment. With regard to our own location, 
we had every reason to suppose that the 
Germans believed our regiment to be still 
in the north, supporting the British. This 
illusion was rudely dispelled at the hour 
when night was darkest and trenches 
most thronged with American companies 
moving up and French companies with- 
drawing. A bombardment of such depth 
and intensity descended as to leave no 
doubt that it was the herald of worse to 
follow. Crossroads, regimental and bat- 
talion headquarters were targeted with 
paralyzing accuracy. Practically every 
important telephone wire was cut, making 
communication impossible. Toward dawn 
the enemy deluged us with gas. Then to 
witness our confusion he sent bombing 
planes, which dropped propaganda, to- 
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gether with leaflets warning us that all 
our movements were an open book, our 
strength, our strong points, even the 
names of our officers. 

Rumours of spies, which had died down 
on our journey southward, were whipped 
into a frenzy. How could the enemy have 
learned so much if some of his agents, 
disguised in American uniforms, were not 
among us? My first thought was of Jake 
Cohen and the leniency I had shown him. 
I was so conscience-stricken by my care- 
lessness that, at the first opportunity, I 
set inquiries afoot to ascertain his where- 
abouts. I discovered that he was manning 
the front line with his company. As 
communications were reéstablished, news 
began to arrive. An enemy attack had 
been launched by Sturm Truppen. They 
had been beaten off; our men had pursued 
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them into No Man’s Land, coming to such 
close quarters that there had been bayonet 
fighting. Now that the situation had 
grown normal, German machine gunners 
were preventing our stretcher bearers from 
venturing out to the rescue of the wound- 
ed. It was planned to wait till nightfall— 
then to crawl through the wire to their 
succour. Volunteers were being called for. 
I was so nervous that I requested further 
information as regards Jake Cohen’s 
conduct. Word was sent back that he had 
been one of the first to volunteer to carry 
water, etc., to his wounded comrades. 
There was a shuffling next morning on 
the stairs of the dugout in which battalion 
headquarters had been established. The 
O. C. of the battalion and his staff were at 
breakfast. I looked up to see Jake Cohen, 
stripped of his accoutrements and escorted 
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between guards with fixed bayonets. He 
was perfectly calm—as calm as on that 
first day of his drafting, when he had been 
led into my orderly room similarly es- 
corted. He had the bearing of one fully in 
control of the situation—either that or in- 
capable of realizing the seriousness of his 
predicament. 

The charge laid against him was that 
of communicating with the enemy. Creep- 
ing out through the front-line wire after 
dark, he had carried help in the shape of 
bandages, food, and water not only to our 
own wounded, but to the enemy’s. He 
had been seen and, when he returned for 
fresh supplies, had been cautioned against 
such unprofitable humanitarianism. On 
his second trip into No Man’s Land, 
Corporal Triumph had undertaken to 
track him and had surprised him in a 
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shell hole, handing papers to a German. 
Corporal Triumph had shot the German 
and conducted Private Cohen as a 
prisoner back to our front line. When 
Cohen had been searched, further in- 
criminating documents had been found 
in his possession. These documents, on 
being examined, turned out to be rough 
maps of the dispositions of our troops and 
machine-gun emplacements. When Cohen 
was invited to speak in self-defense, he 
professed that he had nothing that he 
cared to add. This being the case, his guilt 
was as good as proven, and he was slated 
for court martial. 

That he might be made an example to 
other spies who might be among us, 
his trial was hurried forward. Instead of 
sending him back of the lines, where the 
discipline of his punishment would lose 
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in terror by distance, it was determined to 
try him summarily and on the spot, so 
that his own regiment might be the wit- 
ness of his penalty. The court was con- 
vened in the village where we had been 
billeted. The trial took place in the 
estaminet of The Silver Moon, which 
must have been a source of satisfaction to 
Corporal Triumph. Among the character 
witnesses J was summoned. My evidence 
was very much as here stated: the manner 
of Cohen’s enlistment; how his lack of 
aptitude for soldiering had caused me to 
appoint him as regimental tailor; how, 
when suspicion had fallen on him, I had 
restored him to the fighting ranks, where 
he would be under more close surveillance. 
While I was talking, his eyes never trav- 
elled from my face. I sought to avoid 
them—was actually compelled to struggle 
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against their fascination. At last, when I 
had delivered myself and it was safe to 
regard him, I found that his expression 
was utterly unreproachful; that he was 
smiling at me in friendship, almost as 
though I had done him a favour—cer- 
tainly as though he had always loved 
me and was still fond of me. Save for 
my uniform and duty, I could easily 
have copied Marie’s example by flinging 
myself at his feet and imploring forgive- 
ness. 

But Marie—I have forgotten her. From 
the moment she learned of Cohen’s 
plight, she was as one demented. She went 
from officer to officer, waylaying even the 
General, begging that mercy be shown. 
More than once she created a disturbance 
by forcing her way into the court which, 
as I have said, was held in the estaminet 
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which had been the scene of her amorous 
exploits. Shortly after the trial had 
commenced, a second attack was launched 
by the enemy, on a more ambitious scale 
than the first which had welcomed us 
when we had taken over the sector. News 
kept pouring in of trenches lost; of how 
the division on our right had left our 
flank exposed, so that there was danger of 
the enemy working round behind us. The 
village was under bombardment; the noise 
was deafening. Through it all the crack 
of rifle fire was drawing nearer, telling 
more eloquently than words how our 
troops were falling back and the situation 
was becoming more menacing. The court 
martial was speeded up and the hearing 
completed by Corporal Triumph’s testi- 
mony. It was his testimony that drove the 
final nail into Cohen’s coffin. The verdict 
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was rendered—that he was to be shot at 
dawn as a traitor. 

As a matter of record he was not. When 
the court rose, the enemy had already 
gained the outskirts of the village. Soon 
there would be street fighting. To make 
certain of justice being carried out, a 
firing squad was hastily summoned; Jake 
Cohen was put against the estaminet 
wall and executed. When that happened, 
I had rejoined my battalion. I have been 
told that where his body dropped, it was 
left; no one had the leisure to bury it. 
That day, having evacuated the civilian 
population, we were swept from the vil- 
lage. It took a week to recover it; after 
which history wrote itself so fast that, till 
the Armistice, we had no time to remem- 
ber. 

We were guarding the bridgeheads of 
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the Rhine and wondering how many of us, 
if any, would be sent home for Christmas, 
when an incident occurred to revive 
Jake Cohen’s memory. Having gone 
through the war unscathed, Corporal 
Triumph had contracted pneumonia. He 
sent an urgent request for me. The 
moment I entered his presence, I could see 
that he was dying—a gasping skeleton 
propped up with pillows. He beckoned me 
to approach his bedside. In a_ hoarse 
whisper he intimated that he had some- 
thing to confess. What he told me im- 
pressed me at first as the hallucination of 
delirium. That was what I wanted to 
believe it. If I believed otherwise, I 
became his partner in having sent an 
innocent man to execution. 

According to Corporal Triumph, he 
had detested Private Cohen from the mo- 
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ment he had clapped eyes on him. His rela- 
tions with him had never been less than 
hostile. The climax had been reached on 
that night at The Silver Moon, when 
Cohen had parted him from Marie. He 
had decided then and there to get him. 
Cohen had played into his hands by his 
humanity to the German wounded. He 
had discovered him in a shell hole, bind- 
ing up an enemy. He had shot the German 
and, as he was arresting Cohen, had smug- 
gled evidence of treachery into his tunic. 
When I inquired how it had happened 
that he was carrying such evidence, the 
vilest part of his infamy came to light: 
that he himself had been an enemy agent, 
but had since gone straight, deterred by 
the prompt example of Cohen’s court 
martial. In an attempt to whiten his own 
character he assured me that he had 
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turned religious. Scarcely a day had 
passed when he had not read his Bible. 
Probably owing to this belated piety, he 
had acquired glibness in handling Scrip- 
ture phrases, for when I asked him why 
Cohen had not accused him before his 
judges, he answered, “‘As a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so opened he not 
his mouth.’” Before I could get a sworn 
record of his retraction, he expired. For 
the easing of my own conscience, in 
what seemed to me an obvious miscar- 
riage of justice, I forwarded an account of 
the occurrence to Headquarters, hoping 
that it might clear Cohen’s memory and 
produce a posthumous reversal of the 
verdict. Whether the account went astray 
in labyrinths of red tape or whether it 
was deemed wisest to regard the matter 
as closed, I do not know. Possibly the 
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unattested ravings of a dying man were 
not considered sufficiently trustworthy. 
At any rate, till the time the regiment 
sailed back to America to be demobilized, 
no action had been taken. 

I was on temporary duty in Washing- 
ton, detailed to serve on the guard of 
honour to the Unknown Soldier and 
awaiting the arrival of the body, when I 
stumbled on the first clue to his identity. 
As the guest of a club, I fell into conversa- 
tion with an officer. It developed that he 
had been one of the commission which had 
selected the anonymous hero whose sacri- 
fice we were about to commemorate. I 
was naturally curious to learn by what 
process of elimination the commission 
had made its choice. If I remember 
clearly, he told me that all the battle- 
fields where great engagements had been 
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fought by our troops had been visited, 
and possible candidates for the distinction 
disinterred and conveyed back to a cen- 
tral depot. The final decision as to which 
was to become the symbol for the rest 
had been arrived at by lottery. It had 
been a tedious mission and a gruesome 
one. He wouldn’t undertake it again, even 
though he were cashiered for his refusal. 
He narrated some of the incidents that 
he had experienced, among which was the 
following. 

They were at the last stage of their 
tour; only one more unknown soldier 
remained to be reclaimed to make up their 
quota for the final selection. They had 
reached a village toward the hour of 
sunset —a village so battered that hardly 
one stone was left upon another. Their 
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purpose had been to go farther, when 
suddenly they had espied a white cross 
above a grave carefully tended with 
flowers. Its sacred peace in a scene of such 
utter desolation was what had drawn their 
attention. Alighting, they had found that 
the cross bore the legend, SOLDAT 
AMERICAIN, INCONNU. Their 
travels were ended; they at once set about 
the body’s disinterment. They had com- 
pleted their task and were on the point of 
departure when, seemingly from nowhere, 
since they had supposed the village 
deserted, a girl had appeared. At sight of 
what they had done she had begun to 
weep broken-heartedly. For a reason 
best known to herself, she had regarded 
the grave as her personal property. She 
had been evil, she asserted; the man who 
had rested there had made her good. 
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With her own hands she had buried him. 
They were stealing him. Where were they 
taking him? 

It had been too late to alter their plans. 
Everything save the transportation of 
the body had been accomplished. Hur- 
riedly they had explained who they were 
and their rights in the matter: that they 
had not committed a senseless desecra- 
tion; that very possibly her unknown 
soldier would be laid to rest in a grander 
tomb in America, which would become a 
shrine of pilgrimage, just as the stone slab 
beneath the Arc de Triomphe was a 
shrine of pilgrimage for the French na- 
tion. She had proved inconsolable and 
had followed them weeping till, outdis- 
tanced by their faster going, she had 
faded to a speck and finally had been lost 
to view in the gathering shadows. 
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I inquired the name of the village. 

“And which of the candidates for the 
honour did they select?” 

““That’s a secret—or it’s supposed to be 
a secret.” The officer bent toward me. 
“All the same, I can make a shrewd guess, 
for on the last body there were initials 
worked on the tunic. The tunic of the 
unknown soldier who was chosen bore 
the same initials. He must have been a 
brave man, for all his wounds were in his 
breast.” 

‘And what were the initials?” 

The officer hesitated. 

“That’s information I ought to keep 
under my hat. The initials were J. C., 
however.” 

It seemed scarcely possible, yet the 
suspicion grew that Jake Cohen, to whom 
the world had denied justice and had 
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executed as a traitor, was the hero for 
whose home-coming so much pomp was 
preparing. Suddenly, as though he were 
not dead, he sprang to life in my imagina- 
tion. Again he stood before me, regarding 
me with those friendly eyes which I had 
feared to gaze into too long, lest they 
should hypnotize me. He had been perse- 
cuted for pacifism and we were honouring 
him as an example of militarism. His 
purity had ostracized him. His kindness 
to prisoners had made him seem disloyal. 
The sarcastic speech I had made to him 
came back: “It’s no longer a virtue to 
love your enemies. You and I, as soldiers, 
are expected to hate our enemies—to mis- 
treat them whenever circumstances forbid 
us to slaughter them.” In the truest sense 
he had died for showing pity to his 
wounded enemies, when pity had run 
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contrary to his military duty. The cruel 
absurdity dawned on me of the way in 
which we had misused him. Putting a 
man with his eyes into a uniform hadn’t 
changed his nature. Even pushing a rifle 
into his hands hadn’t turned him aside 
from loving. 

But I might be mistaken. I strove to 
believe I was. It was too much to attrib- 
ute to the long arm of circumstance, that 
to-morrow I would be acting guard of 
honour to the pacifist tailor whom my 
testimony had helped to send to his 
unmerited punishment. 

All the details of his reception stand 
clear cut in memory: statesmen to whom, 
while living, he had meant less than noth- 
ing, generals who had concurred in his 
condemnation, making speeches over him. 
Everybody attributing to him soldierly 
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virtues which he had not coveted and 
actually had striven not to acquire. 
Bands playing martial music. Flags flying 
for him who had possessed no flag. The 
Allied Nations piling his coffin high with 
floral tributes. And when he had died, if 
he were Jake Cohen, no friend, save 
Marie, had spared time to bury him. If 
they only knew; and did I know? These 
were my thoughts as I heard his praises. 
If my guess were correct, one other person 
knew: Marie, the courtesan, whom he had 
forgiven. 

Perhaps I was going mad. Perhaps Iam 
mad. I admit this here by way of warning, 
for I am arriving at the strange termina- 
tion of my story. Recalling Marie created 
the illusion that I saw her. I looked again, 
quite certain I had seen her; but now she 
had vanished in the swaying of the crowd. 
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At last, to the beat of muffled drums 
and boom of cannon, we bore the Un- 
known to his final rest. Having piled his 
tomb mountain high with wreaths and 
posted sentries, we left him. 

Next day, in the mist of early morning, 
as I was approaching the cemetery on my 
tour of inspection, I saw a woman. This 
time I recognized her unmistakably as 
Marie. She was coming toward me, walk- 
ing gladly, her face ecstatic. As in a 
trance, she would have passed me. 

a wiarie 

She knew me. My features, as seen 
in the courtroom, swearing away the life 
of the man she loved, must have branded 
themselves into her memory. 

“How did you come here?’ I ques- 
tioned. 

When they had taken him from her, 
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she had spent her all that she might follow 
him. 

“But,” I protested, “you couldn’t be 
certain; there were so many unknown 
soldiers collected from all the battlefields. 
How could you possibly guess that his 
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body would be the one 

“He is risen,” she clutched my hands. 
“That was what I asked myself; how 
could I possibly guess? All night I longed 
to approach him, but the guards kept me 
back. Toward dawn, when the crowds had 
melted, I drew nearer. This time nobody 
stopped me. The sentries stood on duty, 
like men of stone. I came to the mountain 
of flowers they had piled over him to 
weigh him down. There I knelt weeping, 
praying that I might have him back in the 
little grave, small as a cradle, which my 
own hands had dug for him. In the silence 
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I heard a stirring. I was frightened, 
Monsieur, for it seemed to me that the 
sentries, staring with their unseeing eyes, 
were all dead. The thing that was happen- 
ing was unbelievable. The mountain of 
flowers was heaving, as though someone 
who was underneath was striving to 
thrust them back. I hid my face; then 
I heard his voice, ‘Marie.’ There he stood, 
Monsieur, in his old khaki uniform, his 
steel helmet on his head, the gaping 
wounds in his breast where the volley 
had struck him. 
““* Marie,’ he said again, ‘why weepest 
thou? I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father; to my God and your God.’” 


* 


I have lost sight of Marie. I have no 
way of knowing whether what I have re- 
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corded is hallucination or fact. Day and 
night I rehearse the details. I can think of 
little else. I am troubled, which is the 
reason for my anonymous confession. 
Whom did we bury as our Unknown 
Soldier? Is he still there? Did they bury 
the same man in London at Westminster 
Abbey and again beneath the Arc de 
Triomphe in Paris? To me it seems all 
so likely—so natural. Ought not Christ 
to have suffered these things? While the 
world was suffering, how could He have 
remained in His glory? And then that one 
clue to the Unknown’s identity—J. C. 


were the initials sewn on his tunic. 


THE END 
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